FRUIT GROWERS PARADISE 


the orehards are thrifty and their cultiva- 
tion perfeet. The homes are all well kept 
. and tell of enterprise comfort 

and sueeess 


The Northern Link of the Heald 
Chain and Home of the Stenotype 


ET YOUR Business Education in the Sacramento 
Valley. Attend a college that is accessible to every 
city north of Sacramento, a school located in the 
heart of Chico’s Business District in the finest block 
in the city. Choose your course, Business, Shorthand, 
Stenotypy, or Commercial, secure in the knowledge 
that whichever course you select, you have chosen 
wisely and well. Nearly 10,000 square feet of airy, 
well-lighted floor space devoted entirely to Business 

Training; the finest equipment in Northern California; teachers 

imbued with the Gospel of Heald Efficiency; elevator service both to 

and from our quarters; and a congenial atmosphere that makes the 
student feel at home the moment he enters the school. Catalogue 
free for the asking. 
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Mr. Business Man, the Heald Employment Bureau is at your 
service to aid you in securing capable stenographers and book- 
keepers. Call, write us your needs, or ring us up at our expense. 


Commercial Bank of Durham 


Prompt and careful atten- 
tion given all business 
entrusted to our care 


Letters of Credit 


a0. : Travelers’ Checks 
Richardson Springs Exchanges Sold 
eke OF 3C oa OnReNGE available any part of world 


ROADS HUNTING 
WATER TABLE . . 
GOOD Saar een vice Special attention 


Electric Lights, Cold Storage, Inspected Sewerage, Fire id ll 5 

Protect’on, Garage, Long Distance Phone Service, Direct pal to CO ections 
Railroad Connection by Northern Electric or Southern 
Pacific. 


Rates $2 to $2.50 Per Day Including Baths 
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Aadress# LEE RICHARDSON 
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Butte County National Bank 


of Chico 


Butte County, California 


T. H. MITCHELL, President J. M. SMITH, Cashier 


all 
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Capital, Fully Paid - = = = = $250,000.00 
Surplus and Profits = . = = - $250,000.00 


Accounts Solicitcd 
Careful and Prompt Attention to All Banking Business 


Established in 1873 


The erowth and progress of Chico and the growth and progress of 


The First National Bank 


are practically synonymous, for there has been no movement which 


4 has had for its object the uplift and betterment of the city and its 
people in which this bank has not played a generous and active part 
Accounts Solictted 
Careful and Prompt Attention to All Banking Business 
cc CLO GH LUMBER COM PANY 
CHICO, CALI 
Building Materials 
[Bee r 
i ale ae KANE Das 
Sash and Doors 
Mill Work 
Fruit Boxes and 
Crates 
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J.M. Regal Roofing 
Cement 
Brick 
Corrugated Iron 
Building Paper 


Largest, Best Furnished with Popular Prices 
Our Rooms Cannot be Excelled North of the Bay 
Our Dining Room is the Best in California 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS AT POPULAR PRICES 
Is guaranteed to you by the Hotel Land, where you will 
eventually stop while in Sacramento. 

Our service is the best in Sacramento. 


Note These Prices—Special Rates Made 


Outside rooms, without bath, per day. ..--$1.00 to $1.50 
Outside rooms, with bath, per day....... $1.50 to $2.00 
Court rooms, without bath, per day..... 75c to $1.00 
Large family rooms, without bath, per day..........$1.50 to $2.00 
Large family rooms, with bath, per day................ $2.50 to $4.00 


Phone 225 


P. O. Box 667 
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Butte County Savings Bank 


Chico, California 


Paid Up Capital $100,000. 
Surplus - - - ~ = - 11,000. 


@ This conservative bank pays 4% interest on Savings Accounts. @ We loan money on 
city and farm property. 4 'The newcomer will do well to associate himself with this bank 


J. R. ROBINSON, President B. CUSSICK, Vice-President EDW. T. WILLIAMSON, Cashier L. S, WILLIAMS, Asst. Cashier 
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The Diamond Match Company 


Specialties: 


Lumber and Building 
Materials, Millwork, 4£-~ 2 <2 = 
Doors and Windows, £2 gg 
Box Shooks and Tray B= : 
Materials, Bee Hives ~~ 
and Apiary Supplies, 
Galvanized Corrugated 
Steel, Certainteed Rub- 
ber Roofing, Beaver 
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CHICO FACTORIES 


= Callen se Braneh 
Tee Diamond lumber Yards 


Ma tch ( Chico Arbuckle Corning 
O. Woodland Nicolaus Williams 


Yuba City Los Molinos Germantown 


Gridley Maxwell East Gridley 


Chico, California pears Daten ae 


SAW MILL 
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Is it Satisfactory? 
Ask Your Neighbor Who Uses 


YOu 


are always welcome here 


q Cigars 

Tobacco 
Soft Drinks 
Fine Candies 


Durham 
Flour | ! 


what she thinks of it. 
Her opinion will be the 


Just the place for a quiet opinion of hundreds. 


little chat, a came of 


Pool or Billiards 


WALKER’S 


BibLrarR D> P A RibOsRss 
WAS Place fOr VGenhlemean. 


“A Flour of Unvarying Excellence’? 


Durham Flour Mills 


Durham, Cal. 
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Big Oaks Indicate Rich Soil 
at Chico and Durham 


O more striking example of the passing of 
the rancho exists in California than that of 
the subdivision of the famous Bidwell 
ranch of Chico known the world over as 
Rancho Chico. 


Estate Survived. 


In the years that marked California’s evolution from 
a vast mining region to an agricultural empire the 
Bidwell estate stood intact. It was one of the few big 
Spanish grants whose owner was financially able to 
hold cut against the eager settlers who sought to 
obtain portions of the grant. Sentiment stood in the 
way and defiantly flung back those who would tear 
the vast tract acre from acre. The man who, next to 
Gereral Sutter, played such an important part in the 
history of California, refused to relinquish his beauti- 
ful home. He loved every oak, every blade of grass, 
every dell and hollow of the domain. He had strug- 
gled hard through early years for the peace and ease 
that was his in the evening of his life and his answer 
to repeated entreaties for his acres was always—No. 

After he had passed to the great beyond his wife 
Mrs. Annie E. K. Bidwell—resolved to hold the many 
acres as had her husband. But with her it was differ- 
ent. She is a woman—motherly, kind, considerate and 
she saw the way, though reluctantly, and finally gave 
her consent to the subdivision of her ranch. 

There are several things distinctive about the sub- 
division of this famous old Spanish Grant. In the 
first place producing property is offered. The farmer 
is not asked to buy a sustaining hope. He does not 
have to take a chance. He has the advantage of years 
of experiment and may see with his own eyes the 
result of General Bidwell’s labors in the growing of 
fruit trees. In just the measure that those realities 
impress him just so deep will be his convictions. No 
promise is made—the land tells its own story and a 
most wonderful story it is, to be sure. 

In the neighborhood of four thousand acres are 
offered for sale. Half of this is an orchard, many of 
the trees having been planted more than ten years 
ago. There are several new orchards just coming into 
bearing, and in a number of cases old trees have had 
new life put into them through the grafting process. 


The Bidwell home place and park of some twenty-. 


five hundred acres are reserved for the city of Chico 
and various institutions and form one of the most 


beautiful natural parks in the world. 


The rancho was granted to General Bidwell several 
years before California became a State by the Mexican 
Government. Bidwell had much experience with 


-erants and, as he traveled over a greater portion of 


California, he was in a position to know what section 
of the State offered the best agricultural possibilities. 
He settled on the banks of Butte Creek, a small stream 
near the city of Chico, below the present location of 
the ranch proper. After he had done with the affairs 
of State he settled down to the task of developing his 
great ranch. He was firmly convinced that the soil 
was good for fruit trees and he set out to experiment 
in that line. After years of careful study he arrived 
at a conclusion and set about putting out orchards. 

He found that the land would grow practically every 
variety of fruit. It was adaptable to almost any- 
thing, and so he planted almonds, figs, peaches, prunes, 
pears and apples, and to his satisfaction he experienced 
wonderful success. 


Irrigation Unnecessary. 


And the one great natural advantage of the ranch 
is that irrigation is practically unnecessary. So much 
has been written about irrigation that it is undoubtedly 


Mrs. Annie E K _ Bidwell and Her Stately Residence. 


Hooker Oak, the Largest in the World. 


hard for the Easterner to credit such a statement. 
But on the Bidwell ranch the richest yields in Cali- 
fornia have been gained without a bit of irrigation. 
The record of the ranch bears out this statement. It 
required no irrigation to produce the prunes and 
peaches that took first prize at St. Louis in compe- 
tition with the whole fruit growing world. A four 
year old peach orchard was made to yield a crop that 
sold for $11,160.08 from 7000 trees. 

A recent record of the ranch has astonished even 
the most skeptical. Nine boxes of almonds, aggregat- 
ing 95 pounds of hulled nuts that brought $11.40, were 
produced on one tree. No irrigation was necessary. 

Alfalfa, about which so much is being said and 
written at present, yields absolutely without irrigation, 
five crops, two tons to the acre, yearly on the bottom 
lands. 

The finest peaches—in size and flavor, are produced 
on the ranch. When the almond crop is a failure in 
every other section of California there is an orchard in 
the Bidwell ranch that produces a bumper crop. This 
orchard, which is nearly twenty years of age, has never 
been known to fail. The trees are exceptionally large 
and the nuts are of the finest quality. 


NCE this part of the Sacramento Valley was 
nearly all covered with these stately trees, 
and a few have been left as sentinels in all 
the fields, so that as we look away in the 
distance their wide-spreading branches 

seem to become interlocked, thus forming a back- 
ground for the near-by fields. 

Just now, in their leafless condition, they present a 
dark color in the distance and here and there among 
them can be seen the white branches of the great plane 
tree standing like half-hidden specters. Some of the 
trees are trellised with wild grape vines, where the 
California quail hides in the tangled mass his little 
home. And here he finds food in his arbor, and here, 


when the sun’s rays slant under the trees, he calls to. 


his mate. ; 
How brief is the measure of a human life. Yester- 


day we were boys and girls, to-morrow comes and we 
are gone. What memories and imaginations are 
awakened by these grand old oaks. I feel like remoy- 
ing my hat as I stand in the shelter of their hospitable 
arms and think of the hoary age that measures their 
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existence. What scenes they have witnessed! What 
varied life has taken rest in their shade and eaten of 
their fruit. They seem to be a message from the men 
of other years. They are a part of history. Away 
back in another age an acorn fell and was buried 
beneath a bed of leaves. After a time two bright 
ereen leaves looked up towards the sunlight. They 
were joined to a single stem. Summer and winter 
came as the years marched past. The baby oak grew 
with others of its kind. It drank from the refreshing 
rains, it stored in its tissue the plentiful sunshine; it 
developed strength as it romped with the wind. 

The wild deer came and browsed upon its leaves 
and ate of its acorns. The deer was not easily scared, 
for he had never seen the white man and knew noth- 
ing of his dreadful means of scattering death. Occa- 
sionally a huge and playful grizzly bear lounged into 
its shade and with no fear lay down in lazy ease. 

At times the blue smoke of the Indian’s camp curled 
up among the stately branches of the oak now grown 
to be a great tree. 

A quiet world it saw then. No buzzing grind of 
electric cars nor piercing shriek of the locomotive dis- 
turbed the solemn peace. The roar of weighted car- 
wheels, the pounding of energetic hammers, the ter- 
tific boom of exploding powder belong not to the youth 
of the oak. After a time a strange man came. His eye 
is different, his dress is novel, and has face, unlike the 
Indian's, is grizzly with beard. He revels in brass 
buttons and is picturesque in his sombrero. With him 
came herds of cattle and the fleet-footed horse, and 
he brought the first peals of the gun. Another race 
and Ife has passed in its vanguard from Mexico. He 
divided the country into great tracts called grants, 
where, srurounded with his ten or twenty or forty 
thousard acres, and assisted by his thirty or forty em- 
ployes, he herded his thousands of sheep and attended 
his droves of cattle. 

Gay times were theirs. Their rambling adobe houses 
sheltered many people. Their long table fed their 
scores of help and they gave work for the unskilled 
Indian. 

One day there camped under the oak the pale face. 
He has come! He begins life something as the Mexi- 
can did, but with his pack mule and the camp equip- 
ment he has brought tools—pick, gold pan, plow— 
and soon the oak can hear the rumbling, shrieking, 
buzzing, clattering, hammering of coming civilization. 


Sir Joseph Hooker Oak, 110 Feet High, 150 Feet Spread. 
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Chico, Its Resources, 
Advantages and Surroundings 


By J.B. WOODSIDE, Development Secretary, Chico Business Men’s Association 


LMOST every city and town in the United 
States has its Chamber of Commerce or 
similar commercial organization, and the 
work of the community development in com- 
paratively few years has become recognized 
as a special and important Cepartment of the world’s 
endeavor. Most pee. especially those in Cali- 
fornia and. the West, have some particular resource 
or advantage for which they are famous and upon 


tion of the State. Several years ago Mrs. Annie E. Ke 
Bidwell, widow of the famous General Bidwell, 
founder of the city, donated 2300 acres of wooded land 
immediately adjoining the townsite for a ae park. 
This tract includes Iron Canyon, recognized by out- 
dcor lovers as one of the most beautiful mountain 
spots in the world. The remainder of the tract 1s COv- 
ered by huge oak trees, including the Hooker Oak, 
the largest in the world, and contains scores of grassy 


Chico High School 


which the work of their exploitation is based. Chico 
is abundantly favored in this respect. 

It is proposed to make this article absolutely au- 
thentic in the slightest details and descriptive of busi- 
ness, agricultural, religious and social conditions as 
they actually exist in Chico. Chico citizens are proud 
of Chico, and the writer is eminently elated to feel 
that he has been called upon to tell the readers of this 
publication what they may reasonably expect to find 
in this community, viewed from the standpoints men- 
tioned. He further feels that as a development ex- 
pert he could not have selected a more fertile field or a 
community that is more deserving of enthusiastic eX- 
ploitation. 

Chico’s slogan, “Beautiful, Prosperous Chico,” 
amply describes the city. Chico is beautiful and it is 
prosperous. 

The natural climatic advantages and scenic sur- 
roundings of the city ave unercell-d in any o*h~r sec- 


sylvan retreats, carpeted with blue grass, moss and 
ferns and refreshed by dozens of bubbling mountain 
streams. Within a few miles in every direction there 
are other mountain, river and forest resorts to delight 
the pleasure seeker and yacationist. Conspicuous 
among these are Butte Meadows, Deer Creek Canyon 
and Richardson Springs. All of these are easily ac- 
cessible by good automobile road. Chico also has a 
children’s ‘playground, located in the heart of the city, 
which is equipped with swings, sand-piles and other 
playground devices and devoted to the exclusive use 
of the little tots, their mothers and maids. Another 
recreation and lounging hae in another part of the 
city is set aside for the pleasure and convenience of 
adults. 

The population of the city of Chico is v ariously esti- 
mated at from 13,000 to 16,000, notwithstanding gov- 
ernment census figures are to the contrary. Postoffice 

-tatictics show that 18.000 persons receive their mail 


‘Chico’s Sehocl System is Thoroughly Progressive and Ifficlent— 
Children in Patriotic Parade, 


from the Chico Postoffice. The discrepancy in the 
‘government figures may be easily understood when 
local conditions are explained. Within a rifle shot of 
Chico proper there are four residence suburbs, all of 
from 2500 to 4000 population, which are immediately 
tributary to Chico but incorporated as separate cities. 
They are Barber, Chico Vecino, Chapmantown and 
‘Oakdale. They comprise the residence districts of 
‘Chico and the limits of all adjoin the boundary lines 
‘of Chico proper. 

The religious and social life of Chico is up to the 
same high standard maintained by all California cities. 
The community supports fourteen churches, all occu- 
pying new and imposing structures, and in which are 
incorporated active and progressive Sunday-school and 
‘similar organizations. The denominations represented 
are: Presbyterian, Methodist Episcopal, Christian, 
Baptist, South Methodist, Catholic, Episcopal, United 
3rethren, Christian Scientist, German Methodist, 
‘Church of Latter Day Saints, Seventh Day Adventists, 
Free Methodist and Brethren’s Church. In addition 
there is a local branch of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union which has a large and active member- 
ship. Several Women’s Clubs contribute to the city’s 
‘social life and gaiety. 

Chico has better educational facilities than the ay- 
erage city of 100,000 population. The Chico State 
Normal School has become recognized as one of the 
foremost institutions of the kind in the West. A new 
hich school, recently completed at a cost of more than 
$70,000, and several grade schools and kindergartens, 
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offer exceptional advantages to primary pupils. The 
high standard of the California educational system is 
maintained throughout each course. The Chico High 
School is accredited by the University of California, 
Stanford University and all other institutions of ad- 
vanced learning in the State, 

The principal commercial resource of the community 
is farming, but it may be said that the prospects are 
Lright for the establishment of a number of small 
manufacturing concerns in the vicinity in the near 
future. Of course the Diamond Match Company, 
which is treated in another article, is one of the largest 
ecncerns in the United States, and its Chico branch is 
an immense asset to the community. It is probable 
that the Diamond Match will be located here for the 
next century at least, as they are the owners of thou- 
sands of acres of virgin timber land which as yet they 
have been unable to touch even on the large scale on 
which they are operating. 

The practical agriculturist will find in this com- 
munity a rich field for any kind of farming. Here are 
grown successfully citrus and deciduous fruits, figs, 
grapes, almonds, English walnuts and nuts of all kinds, 
alfalfa, wheat and all varieties of grain. Chico also 
occupies a unique position among agricultural com- 
munities. It is bounded on the north, east, south and 
west by the few remaining large tracts of land which 
have not been consecrated to the cause of intensified 
farming. The entire State of California, with the ex- 
ception of this section, has been subdivided into small 
farms, averaging in area from five to fifty acres. Im- 
mediately adjoining Chico there are perhaps a score of 
private holdings, the acreage of which is computed in 
the thousands. Prominent among these are the Phe- 
lan ranch, the Stanford ranch, the Parrott grant, the 
Bidwell ranch, the Lott ranch and the properties of 
Wendel J. Miller. A great part of the Bidwell ranch, 
that is, the improved section, has been subdivided and 
includes some of the finest orchard land in the State. 
These tracts of bearing fruit are being sold by pri- 
vate interests. It has been estimated by those who 
are familiar with the subject that all of these great 
estates will have been subdivided and converted into 
small tracts for the purpose of intensified farming 
within the next decade. At present these large 
ranches are devoted to grain and dry farming, cattle 
and sheep raising and similar industries. They are 
mostly operated upon a scale which the average farmer 
could not comprehend. 

Here should be said a word which will cover the 


Broadway—Chico’s Wide Paved Street. 


Drive in Bidwell Park. 
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Chestnut Grove, Almonds, Alfalfa (5 crops, 2 tons to the acre without irrigation), Corn, Olives, Drying Prunes. 


Hast’ngs’ Pharmacy, Chico; One of the Largest Drug Stores in 
Northern California, 
scope of the settler and home-seeker Chico is seeking. 
No man should come to this community under the 
impression that without a little capital and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the field he expects to enter he 
will find success. Land prices are not high here; in 
comparison with most sections of the State they are 
low; but the organization which I have the honor to 
represent would not advise anyone to come to Chico 
as a prospective settler unless they have the money 
to purchase a fair share of their land outright and to 
finance themselves until a crop may reasonably be 
expected. or instance, if one is seeking an invest- 
ment of $10,000, it is recommended that the operating 
capital, including the first payment on land, be not 
less than $5000. This is believed to be a conservative 
estimate. One endowed with unusual capabilities 
probably could do better, 

There is no question about the merit of the oppor- 
tunities awaiting the agriculturist here. The writer 
believes that it would be next to impossible to make < 
mistake in purchasing land in this vicinity if one were 
properly advised as to local conditions. The alfalfa 
and dairying industry occupies a prominent place in 
Chico farming activities. As this article is being 
written there is in progress of construction an im- 
mense dairying plant on the Entler ranch, and there 
are numerous smaller concerns of this nature at pres- 
ent operating. There are countless other attractive 
opportunities for the experienced farmer. The ama- 
teur is advised to equip himself thoroughly before at- 
tempting anything in the farming line on a large 
scale. For the totally inexperienced prospective 
farmer the agricultural courses of the University of 
California are open. 

An asset of vital importance to Chico and of in- 
tense interest to those who contemplate following an 
agricultural pursuit is the United States Plant Intro- 
duction Garden which is located here. A few years 
ago Uncle Sam delegated a committee of experts to 
seek out for him what they considered the most fer- 
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tile and desirable section of the State for the purpose 
of experimental plant and tree culture. Chico was 
selected on account of its equitable climate and rich 
soil. As a consequence there is established here a 
scientific horticultural institution conducted by the 
United States Government, in which thousands of 
plants are scientifically grown and experimented upon 
and the ranchers of this section and the entire West- 
ern hemisphere receive the benefit of the knowledge 
gained by the Government experts. Plans are under 
way at the present time for increasing the scope of the 
work. The University of California Forestry Station 
is also located here and conducted along the same 
lines as the Plant Introduction Garden, 

In conclusion, it may be said that Chico supports 
an exceptionally prosperous community of merchants 
and business enterprises. [ive banks are located here, 
namely, the [First National Bank, Peoples’ Savings 
and Commercial Bank, Bank of Chico, Butte County 
National Bank and Butte County Savings Bank. 
There are probably a score of villages within a radius 
of twenty-five miles in either direction which con- 
tribute toward the prosperity of our grocery stores, 
meat markets, and similar commercial enterprises. 
Professional men in all lines are well represented. 
Transportation facilities are excellent. The Southern 
Pacific and Northern Electric Railway Companies op- 
erate transcontinental and Pacific Coast trains into 
the city which offer quick and comfortable accommo- 
dations between Chico and the metropolitan cities 
of Sacramento and San Francisco, 

The city of Chico has many blocks of beautiful 
paved streets, a modern street car system and excel- 
lent power and lighting facilities. The Sacramento 
River, a few miles distant from the business center, 
contains possibilities from the transportation stand- 
point, but as yet this asset has not been developed. 

The residents of Chico and the ranchers in this vi- 
cinity have taken a keen interest in the “good roads” 
movement and their efforts have been crowned with 
the reward of eleven miles of State Highway which 
will pass through this city when completed. It is at 
present under course of construction and will form a 
beautifully paved, spacious boulevard which will be 
maintained in splendid condition by the State. 

For the theatre-goer Chico offers a better class of 
entertainment than the average city of its size. It has 
two modern theaters which are visited by the metro- 
politan attractions and numerous moving picture 
houses and similar places of entertainment. There 
are also thirty-eight benevolent organizations repre- 
sented in the city, which take an active part in the 
social life, and several private clubs. 

Space will not permit going into further details as 
to the resources, advantages and opportunities offered 
by Chico. Beautiful, Prosperous Chico wants you and 
every other desirable, law-abiding citizen it can get 
to share in its prosperity. That’s why this message 
was written. 


A Yard Stick of Chico Prize Peaches. 
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Chico; am Educational Center 


By ALLISON WARE, President State Normal School 


EOGRAPHICALLY and commercially the 
city of Chico is the center of Northern Cali- 
fornia. Educationally it occupies exactly 
the same position. Chico is in all respects a 
school city. Its elementary schools are un- 

der a modern system of supervision at the hands of 
Superintendent Charles H. Camper. They have 
doubled in enrollment during the last five years. Re- 
cently $50,000 bonds were voted for the construction 
of needed new school buildings. When these build- 
ings are completed the city will present exceptional 
advantages in the equipment of its elementary schools. 

At the present time there are 2198 students en- 
rolled in the grammar grades of the city system. 
These students are scattered among nine schools, and 
help to indicate by their number the actual home- 
building population of this section. 

The Chico High School was founded in 1902. Vrom 
1911 to 1914 it doubled in enrollment, and it is now 
the largest high school in the State north of Sacra- 
mento. 

There is no high school in California better mana- 
aged than the Chico High School. Its principal, Wm. 
M. Mackay, has maintained from the beginning a high 
standard of scholarship. This standard has been re- 
flected in the work of its graduates in university and 
normal schools. : 

The high school has recognized from the beginning 
the need not only of those who are going to university, 
but of those who are going straight into life at the 
completion of their four year’s course. Prevocational 
work in shop training, commercial branches and agri- 
culture have, therefore, been provided for such as de- 
sire them. In many ways the school has been de- 
veloped as a training ground for life and its demands. 
Therefore it has an exceptional hold upon the com- 
munity and especially upon its young people. It gets 
and holds the interest of an exceedingly large per- 
centage of available young men and women. 

A strong and successful type of business college has 
been developed in Chico under private arrangement. 

Besides its elementary and high school systems, 
Chico contains one of the eight State Normal Schools 
of California. The Chico Normal graduated its first 
class in 1891. Since then it has trained and set to work 
in the schools of the State nearly 1300 graduates. Its 
anntial enrollment is over 300 and in buildings, equip- 
ment and faculty it is fully prepared for modern ser- 
vice in the training of elementary school teachers. 

The spirit of the school is modern and progressive. 
Its standards of admission and graduation stand strict- 
ly for efficiency. : 

Beside standard preparation in the long established 
essentials of the elementary school, student teachers 
at the Chico Normal are able to prepare themselves 
for teaching one or more of the following: Art, Music, 
Agriculture, Manual Training, Domestic Economy and 
Physical Education. 

A complete department of Domestic Economy is in 
operation. Two Manual Training rooms are arranged 
for the accommodation and training of classes in this 
subject. The physical education of students and the 
preparation of teachers as specialists of this important 
subject centers about the activities of the gymnasium 
and playground. 


The assembly hall seats 600 people. Here are held 
inter-school debates, student receptions, musical and 
literary programs, alumni gatherings and many other 
social activities of the life of the school and the com- 
munity. 

Perhaps the most significant thing concerning the 
State Normal School at Chico is the fact that its grad- 
uates have been developed and tested by actual experi- 
ence in the classroom as teachers before they are sent 
out into the public schools. The academic work in all 
the substantial branches is not neglected, but side by 
side with it goes an application of its knowledge to 
the problems of teaching. [Each student is given a 
year of real training in the management and instruc- 
tion of classes of children. 

The Training School has an attendance of 350 chil- 
dren. It is a part of the school system of the city of 
Chico. Its course of study and system of administra- 
tion vary in no material way from those of well con- 
ducted grammar schools, 

The Normal School buildings are situated a few 
rods from a mountain stream near the center of a 
campus of eleven acres. This campus is the gift of 
General and Mrs. Annie E. K. Bidwell. A large part 
of is covered with a beautiful grove of trees and orna- 
mental plants. Nearly three acres of open land, typical 
of the best soil of this section, is set aside for practical 
feld instruction in agriculture. Upon this plot the 
student-teachers receive training in the actual direc- 
tion of school gardening classes. 

The children’s playground occupies fully two acres. 
On this area the children of the Training School en- 
gage in sports and games under the supervision of 
student teachers who thus secure training as play- 
eround supervisors. 

One of the most interesting features of the Chico 
Normal School is the fact that it still holds a consid- 
erable enrollment of male students. During the pres- 
ent year 55 young men have been preparing for the 
teacher’s credential. 

Chico is an educational center. Hundreds of stu- 
dents come from the mountains and from places in the 
valley far and near to attend its Normal School, its 
High School and Business College. Few towns of its 
size in this State have as much to offer the general 
public in the way of good music, lectures and educa- 
tional and inspirational meetings of all sorts. Its peo- 
ple have good homes and good standards of morals and 
manners. Besides its prosperity as a center in the 
production and distribution of wealth, there is, un- 
questionably, in Chico, the atmosphere that goes with 
culture and interest in educational advancement. 

The environment is healthful and beautiful, and at 
the same time alive and progressive. Its schools and 
community alike have grown steadily for many years. 
With the increasingly rapid growth of Northern Cali- 
fornia, the subdivision of its large estates, the build- 
ing of new railroads, the development of water power, 
the growth of its towns and cities, there will be a 
corresponding growth in the population, wealth, and 
attractiveness of the city of Chico as a city of homes 
and a like development in its educational resources. 
Tt is now and will remain the educational center of a 
rich and growing community. 
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AIRYING affords the best opportunities for 
men of limited means. It is the ideal busi- 
ness for the small farm. Milk and butter 
yield larger returns in proportion to acreage 
and money invested than any other farm 

products. A few acres of alfalfa cut and fed to dairy 
cows will provide a comfortable living for a family. 
The modern creamery makes this possible by simplify- 
ing the home work. It takes the burden from the far- 
mer’s wife, makes better butter and brings better 
prices. With the right kind of cows and the right 
kind of care the average income ranges as high as $7 
per month per cow the year round. I know farmers 
who get this average from their cows and they keep 
from one to two cows for each acre of alfalfa. To 
get this kind of returns only good cows must be kept, 
there must be no “boarders” in the herd. he suc- 
cessful dairyman tests each cow and keeps only those 
that pay. Those who get the largest returns from 
alfalfa fed to cows do not pasture the land. They cut 
the alfalfa and feed it. The silo is a valuable part of 
the dairy farm equipment, but only a few of them are 
in use in this valley as yet. The demand for dairy 
products promises to more than keep pace with the 
increase in the supply. 


TOCK breeding and fatten- 
ing is carried on in the Sac- 
ramento Valley on a large 
scale,  Dhis) valley is the 
breeding ground for the 
whole West. It is a stock 
country first and foremost; 
it was a stock country when 
the first white settlers came 60 years ago; the home of 
great herds of elk, antelope and deer. It is a stock 
country to-day, the home of the greatest breeding 
herds on the Pacific Coast and the feeding ground for 
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range cattle from a vast territory. Cattle, sheep, 
horses and mules are grown extensively, all with 
profit. 

Cattle are grown both on alfalfa alone and on moun- 
tain ranges. Alfalfa is often a finishing ration for 
range sheep. Sheep have been grown principally in 
great flocks pastured in the valley or foothills in the 
winter and in the mountains in summer, but the 
sheep industry will narrow down to the small farm 
where a small band of sheep will always pay because 
they can follow other stock and keep fat. Hogs are 
grown under all kinds of conditions, but do best on 
alfalfa. Horses and mules are grown both on farms 
and on the range. The Sacramento Valley rivals 
Missouri as a producer of fine mules. Stock grazing 
is most profitable where high class stock is grown 
with alfalfa as the principal ration. 

This valley has exceptional advantages for the 
erowing of live stock. The mild climate is particularly 
advantageous because less housing and less feed are 
required and because alfalfa grows nearly all the year. 

The first step after land is purchased should be to 
sow at least a portion of it to alfalfa. It will be neces- 
sary to “check” the land, that is, to build a system 
of small levees, dividing the land into blocks for irri- 
gation. The cost of this and of seeding ranges from 
$7 to $15 per acre, according to the lay of the land. 
Alfalfa is usually sown in the spring, and two crops 
are cut the first year. Every farmer should have 
chickens, hogs and cows. All these will bring ready 
money. There is never a time when a fat steer, hog, 
sheep or fowl cannot be sold for a good price. The 
chickens will lay eggs that are worth from 30 to 40 
cents a dozen. Fat hogs have averaged 6 cents a 
pound live weight for two years. Farming in the 
Sacramento Valley is a good deal like farming in any 
other locality, except that the climate affords special 
advantages that add to the satisfaction and profits 
of the farmers life. This is a farming country—it must 
always be a farming country. We grow fruits to per- 
fection in endless variety, but we cannot expect to 
p'ant all these millions of acres to fruit, even if all of 
us would be fruit growers. 


RUIT growing on small hold- 
ings is almost uniformly suc- 
cessful and profitable. The 
eross returns from an acre of 
fruit of almost any kind will 
range from one hundred dol- 
lars an acre upward, some 

times running as high as five 
hundred dol'ars an acre. The expense of growing the 
crops is small and where the grower and his family 
perform the bull of the work, the greater portion of 
this is profit. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the quality of the 
soil of the Chico district. It is of the best. Every crop 
is grown, including fruits of every kind, alfalfa, sugar 
beets, corn, potatoes and many others. Chico cherries 
are the best. The cherry orchard on the Bidwell es- 
tate is world famous. Canneries demand the very 
best of fruit and vegetables and this has done much 
to stimulate the development of better varieties and 
better cultural methods. Peaches, for instance, have 
practically doubled in size owing to the demand of 
canneries for large fruit. The canneries pay, as a 
ru'e. ood prices which stimulate growers to produce 
the best. 
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Paradise and Cohasset, Pear 
and Apple District 


128 Boxes in This Pile from 26 Trees, 


E grow the reddest and yellowest and rich- 
est and spiciest apples that can be grown, 
and we should not be too hard on Adam 
for eating the apple in that other Paradise 
if it was as tempting as these. It will not 

be very long before we shall be sending out apples by 
the carload and then—the cheap land of Paradise will 
no longer be cheap. 

We grow other fruits, and they are all just as good 
as the apples. 

The Bartlett pear attains perfection in this soil and 
is shipped by carloads. A number of young orchards 
are coming into bearing and this year’s shipments will 


probably exceed those of any former year. We can 
give the inquirer figures to show the profit in this 
industry. 

All deciduous fruits and also nuts grow perfectly 
here, and there are some very thrifty orange trees 
growing on some of the places. I have in mind several 
trees that show not one blasted leaf or twig despite 
the fact that we had some unusually cold weather 
early in the winter. 

The olive is a money-maker for this neighborhood. 
The fruit is exceptionally rich in oil and much more 
attention will henceforth be paid to its cultivation. 
The Highland olive grove will be a revelation to the 
visitor. 

The soil is a red lava ash and the growth of trees 
upon it shows its richness better than any words can 
do, You may be sure that fruit trees will grow and 
thrive where the forest trees reach such great size. 

We get water for irrigation from the Oro Light & 
Power Company and pay for it 10 cents per inch. A 
number of the farms have private ditches taken from 
the springs and little creeks that flow in every gulch, 
and a few get their supply from wells. Water is 
found at a depth of from ten to fifty feet. 


The apples of no community in the West have re- 
ceived more signal recognition than those of Cohasset, 
which is situated in Butte County about twenty miles 
northeast of Chico. At the St. Louis Exposition Co- 
hasset app'es took a second prize. At other exposi- 
tions Cohasset apples have also figured largely in the 
premium list. One of the signal victories that Co- 
hasset has attained was at the Watsonville show in 
1911, when, with an exhibit consisting of twenty boxes 
and ten plates of apples, Cohasset walked away with 
sixteen prizes. 

Cohasset has an elevation of from 2000 to 3000 
feet, and an arca of approximately 64,000 acres. The 
greater part of this area is suitable for horticultural 
purposes when cleared, and is particularly adapted to 
apple culture. The soil is volcanic ash and clay for- 
mation of great richness and very deep, the tap roots 
of trees not infrequently reaching a depth of from ten 
to fifteen feet. 
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A Cluster of Prize Winners. 
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California Raises the Finest 
Almonds in the World 


Durham Has 5,000 Acres Planted to Almonds 


S far back as authentic history takes us we 
read of the almond. It is frequently re- 
ferred to in the Scriptures and has played no 
small part in ministering to the needs and 
pleasures of mankind. Its food value is 1m- 

portant and its bloom, following closely on the heels 
of winter, has probably appealed to the esthetic side 
of mankind more strongly than has the bloom of any 
other orchard tree. 


Native of Asia. 


The almond is supposed to be a.native of Asia, but 
it has been under cultivation so long, Over an exten- 
sive area, in Europe, Asia and Africa that its origin 
is a matter of conjecture. Certain it is, however, that 
around the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, where a 
mild and temperate climate prevails, the almond, both 
in its wild and cultivated states, has flourished for 
many centuries. It was early grown extensively in 
Palestine and Syria. It is referred to in the Bible, 
we are told, under the name “shaked,’ meaning to 
hasten. One might easily imagine that its extreme 
haste in blooming may have suggested its name. 
Two Varieties of Almonds. 

There are two great varieties of almonds, viz: 
Those having sweet meats and those haying bitter 
meats. The bitter almond is not grown commercially, 
in extensive quantities, outside of the Mediterranean 
region. These almonds are chiefly used in the manu- 
facture of prussic acid, bitter almond oil and in per- 
fumery. In California the bitter almond output is 
chiefly consumed by the nurseryman. It is claimed 
that nursery s‘cck on bitter almond root is of superior 
quality. 


Sweet Meat Varieties. 


The almond of commerce having sweet meat, is 
divided into hard shelled, soft shelled and paper 
shelled varieties. These are again subdivided many 
times to meet the requirements of the trade and to 
gratify the fancy of supposed originators of varieties. 
Many of these are well known and standard. Others 
have names known only locally. As a business propo- 
sition for the average grower, it is best to produce 
standard varieties having an established market de- 
mand. 

The almond is supposed to have found its way into 
California from Europe about 1853. It came to us 
after long centuries of existence with many of the im- 
yerfections that characterized its early career. 

When the almond crop is a failure in every other 
section of California there is in Butte County, Cali- 
fornia, a no-frost belt called the Durham district. It 
ies 10 miles east of the Sacramento River, being in 
elevation about 60 feet above the river, and 6 miles 
south of Chico. The town of Durham, with about 500 
population, is the center of the Durham almond belt. 
Two railroads afford transportation for Durham and 
Chico—the Southern Pacific and the Northern Elec- 


tric. The latter road connects with the Western Pa- 
cific at Oroville, thus affording Durham the advantage 
of competing transcontinental lines. 


Soil and Moisture. 


The soil in the Durham district, best adapted to the 
culture of almonds, is a rich, deep brown and black 
loam, It is from 12 to 28 feet deep, with a gravel sub- 
soil at that depth. It lies level, with only a gentle 
slope, and was at one time a standing forest of white 
oak timber. This timber has in recent years been 
cleared, leaving here and there groups of trees to af- 
ford shade and beauty. 

Fine natural drainage is afforded by the gentle, uni- 
form slope of the land, and by small natural drainage 
channels. 

The average yearly rainfall is about 25 inches, fall- 
ing during the winter months. In addition to this 
natural rainfall the Durham district is peculiar in its 
sub-irrigation. This sub-irrigation is due to a strong 
under-ground flow, which is at all times of the year 
within 10 to 12 feet of the surface. This-sub-surtace 
moisture comes from the mountains, 7 miles to the 
east, and is uniform throughout the year. 

There is no irrigation employed, for the natural 
rainfall and the sub-irrigation give more than enough 
moisture for all agricultural purposes. Alfalfa, a plant 
which requires much moisture, grows here from 6 to 8 
tons per acre, without fail, and without irrigation. 

One must have a deep, rich soil, for the almond is a 
very voracious feeder. Its root system is one of the 
finest of any of our orchard trees. It is one of the 
longest lived of any of the orchard trees. Not only 
eood and deep soil, but perfect under-drainage must be 
had, for the almond will not bear wet feet any more 
than the peach. 

Best location depends on frosts and rainfall, be- 
cause it is such an early bloomer. California is the 
only State in the Union where the almond can be stc- 
cessfully grown on account of frost. A location must 
be chosen where there is no frost to amount to any- 
thing after the first of February, as the almond begins 
to bloom the last part of January in much of this 
State. Plenty of moisture is necessary in the autumn 
to furnish good, healthy fruit buds to insure the setting 
of the crop the following spring. 


Frosts and Air Drainage. 


The almond is the earliest of the nut or fruit trees 
to blossom. It blooms early in February, the ditf- 
ferent varieties blossoming at different times during 
that month. For this reason they are subject to frosts 
in nearly every part of California. And it is due to this 
that it has been found practicable to grow almonds 
in only a few limited sections in this State. Of all the 
almond sections in California, Durham has the best 
record for regular bearing in its orchards. There has 
not been a failure of the almond crop here for over 
nine years, or since the commercial orchards have been 
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1—Showing way of pruning tree for planting. Planting done March ist. Trees were cut, leaving straight stem about 18 inches long 
and all limbs trimmed off. 2—Burdon & House Almond Orchard at Durham, 90 acres. Trees planted on triangle 28 ft. apart. 3—Show- 
ing growth trees made the first month. 4—Showing growth 2% month. 5—Showing growth 4% month. 6—Showing how 40 acres 
looked at end of second year, on which we had not done June pruning. 7—Showing how the forty acres that was June pruned looked 
at end of second year.. 8—Showing trees in June of third year, or 31% years from planting. Estimated crop of $25 per acre. 9— 
Showing growth of trees July of third year, or when trees were 2% years old from planting. 10—Showing a 5-year-old orchard that 
had a crop of $200 per acre. 11—Method of harvesting crop which is done about August ist. 12—Showing an 18-year-old orchard. 
13—Showing method of hauling almonds from orchard to huller. 14—Showing growth of trees in May of second year. 15—Showing 
trees after June pruning. This was done to 40 acres of the 90 acres, on the other 50 acres we did no June pruning. 16—Showing 
pruning done at end of second year. 17—Showing how trees looked at end of second year before pruning. 18—Showing method of 
pruning in December of first year. 19—An almond grove, showing size of nut.. 20—Showing 50-year-old tree. 
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in bearing. In California the Durham district is 
known as the “‘Frostless Almond Belt.” 

There has never been a smudge pot, or other method 
of artificially heating used in orchards here. 

This frostless condition is due to the configuration 
of the hills and mountains, with the various valleys, 
lying east of Durham. The draws and canyons to the 
east of Durham, together with the small valley of 
Butte Creek, are so located that during the spring, 
on the nights when frosts are most to be feared, a 
strong current of air is set up across the district. 
This air current is sufficient to prevent the occurrence 
of frosts at that time. 


Production and Consumption of Almonds. 


During the last 12 years the average annual con- 
sumption of almonds in the United States has varied 
between 5900 and 11,000 tons. This annual consump- 
tion of the commodity in the United States amounts 
to about $8,000,000. 

Of this consumption, 75 per cent is imported from 
the Mediterranean countries, while 25 per cent is 
grown in the United States. California raises over 90 
per cent of the amount grown in the United States, 
while Texas, New Mexico and Arizona together pro- 
duce less than 5 per cent of the amount grown in this 
country. It therefore is apparent that California pro- 
duces nearly all of the home grown almonds. Most of 
the home grown nuts are consumed on the Pacific 
Coast, leaving the importation to furnish the rest of 
the country. 

The average yearly production in California, over 
the past 12 years, has been 1800 tons. 

The lowest production in that period was 450 tons. 

The highest production in that period was 3270 tons. 

The estimated production of 1910 was about 3500 
tons. 

Long experience has shown that the varieties best 
adapted to commercial use in the Durham district are 
as follows: 

Soft Shell: Drake Seedling, Texas Prolific, Peerless, 

Paper Shell: Nonpareil, Ne Plus Ultra, I. X. L. 

In harvesting, large canvases are spread beneath 
the trees to catch the nuts as they are shaken from 
the limbs by means of long bamboo poles. Care is 
taken not to injure the young shoots or buds, although 
the almond differs from the peach and most other va- 
rieties of fruit in that the nuts grow on the old wood 
as well as the new. 

The nuts, after being gathered from the trees, are 
put through a small husking machine, which removes 
the outer husk and leaves the nuts ready for bleach- 
ing. This latter process is easily and quickly accom- 
plished in a small bleaching house, by exposing the 
nuts to the fumes of sulphur. 

After being bleached, the nuts are sacked, and are 
then ready for the market. They are from then on 
handled by the Durham Almond Growers’ Association. 

It is a peculiarity of the nuts grown here they re- 
quire no sizing or grading before being marketed. 
This process is necessary in the other almond districts 
throughout California. It is not necessary at Durham 
because of some unusual local condition, not deter- 
mined, which causes the nuts to develop to a closely 
uniform size. This condition is a saving of expense. 

Throughout the process of growing and harvesting, 
no skilled labor is required. The almond is one of the 
easiest and cheapest of the orchard trees to grow and 
care for, especially under the peculiarly favorable con; 
ditions. 
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Pests That Affect Almonds. 


During 20 years’ experience with almonds the grow- 
ers have had no difficulties arising from tree pests. In 
this respect it differs from every other. The almond 
is by nature remarkably free from insect pests and tree 
diseases. The mossy fungus, the red spider and the 
larvae of the peach moth are the only pests against 
which it is necessary to spray in other districts, but 
even they have not made it necessary to spray here. 
Where spraying is necessary, lime and sulphur easily 
take care of the fungus, while the red spider is quickly 
destroyed by the fumes of sulphur in the summer 
months. In addition to these sprays light applications 
of arsenical poisons are sometimes used in other dis- 
tricts. 

At Durham the only work in the line of spraying 
has been a slight application of sulphur throughout 
the orchard, more as a slight precaution than a neces- 
sity. The cost of this is about 50 cents per acre per 
year. 

Owing to this pecularity the cost of spraying is re- 
duced to a negligible amount, and is one of the reasons 
for the low cost of production. 

Conservative and reliable figures on the average re- 
turn per acre at Durham: 


Ns 8 peas Olle = $ 12 to $ 15 per acre, gross. 
PNA aye atis © meee 40 to 65 per acre, gross. 
Neon yicansnolde sass 75 to 125 per acte, gross. 
NinGeyieatsnolda====— 125 to 200 per acre, gross. 


After the sixth year, in the well cared for orchards, 
the returns are from $150 to $300 per acre, depending 
upon the age of the trees. 

1. Invariable regularity of crops in Durham dis- 
trict. 

2. No irrigation employed, nor such expense nes- 
essary. 
3. Highest average production per tree in the 


4. Low cost of preparing land and planting trees. 

5. Very low operating and harvesting expense. 

6. Practically no pests affect trees. 

7. No spraying expense. 

8. No skilled labor required. 

9. Non-perishable product; market any time. 

10. No middlemen; Almond Growers’ Association. 

11. Production in United States only 25 per cent 
of consumption. 

12. Uniformity of price for almonds assured. 

13. Can be grown only in a few places in California. 

14. No frosts at Durham. 

15. Future of business safe and certain. 

16. Almond one of the longest lived orchard trees. 

17. Above facts proved by 20 years’ experience at 
Durham. 

18. Excellent living conditions and climate at Dur- 
ham. 

19. Competing railway lines; no railway domina- 
tion. 


STATISTICS GATHERED FROM U. S. GOVERNMENT BUREAU 
FOR PAST 15 YEARS. 
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United States Plant 
Introduction Gardens at Chico 


ILE authorities of the Department of Agri- 

culture at Washington, D. C., authorized 

the establishment of a Plant Introduction 

Garden in the State of California in 1904. 

To be under the contro] of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, so located to enable the bureau to 
care for, propagate and test the widest possible range 
of plants adapted to a temperate and sub-tropical cli- 
mate. 


The matter of a location was left to a committee of 
several department experts. These experts traversed 
over the State from north to south. After careful de- 
liberation of all locations visited the final summing 
up of the locations gave Chico the preference. All 
other locations that had been examined having been 
eliminated as out of the question for one reason or 
another. It was the opinion of the committee that 
Chico was more advantageous than other parts in re- 
spect to water supply, tractability and fertility of soil, 
salubrity of the average climate as judged by the 
luxuriance of growth of nature and introduced species 
within the climatic range. 


It is proposed to collect and maintain in this garden 
specimens of all the economic plants and seeds which 
the department introduces and to test the same to de- 
termine whether they are desirable for distribution 
in the United States. 


A permanent garden of such a variety of plants and 
seeds, located where plants thrive out of doors the 
ereater part of the year, under the observation of ex- 
perts, will prove especially valuable for scientific in- 
vestigations, and for solving of such horticultural 
problems as require a much longer season than cli- 
matic conditions in other parts of the country. 


The station is now known as the United States 
Plant Introduction Field Station. It has now been 


8 Acres of Cactus Plants, Consisting of Over 2000 Varieties. 


in operation ten years. In that time there have been 
handled over 20,000 varieties of plant life. Plants 
from all parts of the world are shipped here to be 
grown and propagated. The last two years there have 
been shipped from this station 300,000 plants, besides 
vast amounts of seeds and scions. They are all ship- 
ped through the mail by parcel post, and on orders 
from our Washington office. These plants, seeds, etc. 
are distributed to all parts of the United States and 
many going to foreign countries. The people to whom 
these plants are sent are interested and are willing to 
assist the department in growing them to test out 
further as to their value. It is our intention, as has 
been in the past, to retain and plant out at this sta- 
ion one or two of each of the new introductions, both 
fruiting and ornamental. 


The department has several agricultural explorers 
that are sent to foreign countries, whose duty it is to 
collect new plants and seed and send into this country, 
the greater portion of them coming to Chico. 


The station consists of 80 acres, every particle of the 
land now being utilized. 


It is only a matter of a few years when there will be 
assembled and growing the largest collection of plants, 
both deciduous, evergreen and ornamental, of any one 
place in the United States. The station is becoming 
widely known, and botanists and horticulturists from 
all over the world visit here to see what is being done 
and to look into the numerous collections of new 
plants. 


The test orchard now consists of 8 acres, planted to 
one or more trees of a variety. These varieties are 
budded or grafted on new root stock, so by this way 
we get a double reading. One as to whether the root 
is adaptable to conditions, and at the same time test- 
ing the fruit as to its value. 


Have over 200 varieties of figs. Many of 
these are extra fine. Most Smyrna grow the 
Capri to carry the Blastopoga to fertilize the 
Smyrna fig. 


About six acres in vineyard, two vines of 
a variety. All are grafted on resistant stock. 

Three acres of cacti, consisting of over 2000 
varieties. These have been gathered from all 
parts of the world. They consist of both 
spiny and spineless forms. 


Have carried on extensive experiments with 
grain, growing hundreds of varieties, and by 
breeding and selection expect to develop bet- 
ter varieties than are now grown in this State. 
The same applies to corn. Experiments have 
been carried on extensively and are now grow- 
ing a type that has produced here 100 bushels 
to the acre. 


Alfalfa experiments have and are being car- 
ried on in every detail, and is expected will 
have some valuable data in a few years. As 
is also true with other forage and cover crops. 
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‘The Diamond Match Company 


One of Biggest Corporations in the World 


Sawmills at Stirling City. 


MILE from Chico, at Barber, is located the 

p'ant of the Diamond Match Company, one 

of the biggest corporations in the world. 

This company has expended $3,500,000 in the 

equipment of its plant and has an annual 
payroll of more than $500,000. In possessing this plant 
Chico has the distinction of being the site of the 
greatest manufacturing plant in California. 

The plant was established in 1903, and since that 
time it has grown to gigantic proportions, branching 
out into the lumber, mechanical, box, sash and door 
industries. The company owns the third largest body 
in the State of California, This practically inexhaust- 
able supply amounts to 169,000 acres, situated in 
Butte, Shasta and Plumas Counties. Sawmills were 
established in the forest and the little town of Stirling 
City grew up around the mills. A railroad 31 miles 
long recently was completed by the corporation, con- 
necting the plant at Chico with the mills in the moun- 
tains. : 

Chico is the headquarters of this enormous oOpera- 
tion. Logs are cut and hauled on the company’s log- 
ging road to Stirling City, where the sawmill is situ- 
ated. This mill saws an average of 210,000 feet of 


Logs Cut Ready for Mills. 


lumber per day and supports a town of 600 residents. 
At the mill and in the logging camps about 800 men 
are employed. 


Besides the plant at Chico the Diamond Match Com- 
pany has plants in London, Liverpool, Switzerland, 
Germany, Chili, Peru, South Africa and the Phil- 
lipines. In the United States it has plants in Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and New York. It has sawmills 
in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 


An important branch of the Chico plant is the sash 
and door factory which supplies many Eastern firms. 
It has a capacity of 1000 doors and 800 windows per 
day, a large corps of skilled mechanics and strictly up- 
to-date machinery. It is a bright, airy, well lighted 
factory with not an unnecessary shaft or belt above 
the floor. The motto “safety first” has been in vogue 
in the Diamond Match Company’s plants for many 
years. Every effort is made to secure safe, pleasant 
and comfortable working conditions for their work- 
men and thus enable them to use every intelligent 
thought toward the perfection of their product. 


The planing mill has a capacity of 20,000 feet of 
lumber per day. The box factory manufactures Six 
cars of box shook each day, carrying at all times a 
line of 400 different sizes and styles of boxes. The 
machine shop is equipped for any job from making 
simple bolts to turning out a complete locomotive. It 
is constantly in demand, doing all general repair work 
for ranchers, railroads and electric companies. ‘The 
heavy blacksmith shop and boiler factory is fully 
equipped and a well organized foundry is in operation. 


All these factories are run by a huge electrical plant 
situated on the grounds. This plant has a capacity of 
1200 horse-power, 


A striking feature of the plant is the well kept 
erounds and factory structures. The office looks 
more like the country residence of some prosperous 
merchant than the office of a big factory. The factory 
structures are of concrete and steel and are tidy, airy 
and flooded with natural and artificial light. There are 
none of the sweat-shop conditions here as exist in 
Eastern and European cities. 


The use of machinery in the manufacture of 
matches is of comparative recent date. Up to the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century match-making was con- 
ducted in the crudest manner. At that time the manu- 
facture was in the hands of the poorer classes princi- 
pally in London and in other large European cities. 
The industry grew to great proportions in Sweden, 
Germany and England in 1856, but despite the increase 
in the industry only 40,000,000 matches were produced 
daily. The one factory of the Diamond Match Com- 
pany at Chico has a capacity of more than double that 
amount. 


Here most of the famous and popular brands of 
matches are made and shipped to all Pacific Coast 
points. More than 700 persons are employed in the 
Chico plant. Practically the entire payroll of this big 
concern is banked and spent in Chico: 


see 
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A Paradise for 


the Sportsmen 


By HARRY A. CARSON 


Young Cinnamen Bear, George Robinson (to right) 
8 


and His Famous Lion Dog 


Deer Are Plentiful. 


“Punch,” also Trophies of the Chase. 


O adequately describe the fishing, hunting 


and other outdoor attractions available in 

the immediate vicinity of Chico for the de- 

lectation of sportsmen seems an almost im- 

possible task in the space allotted me. How- 
ever, | will confine this article to a statement of actual 
facts which will give a general idea of conditions as 
they really are. 

Comparatively few people, aside from the present 
residents of this favored section, know that here is 
situated a veritable sportsman’s paradise. [inned, 
feathered and furred game of every kind here abounds. 

Doves and valley quail are abundant in the fields 
and low foothills and it is a poor marksman who can- 
not secure the limit of these in a day’s shoot when the 
season is open. In the mountains may be found the 
larger species of mountain quail, grouse, Chinese 
pheasants and native pheasants. In the tules along 
the Sacramento River ducks and geese in countless 
thousands feed during the rainy winter season. I 
have known small shooting parties to secure scores 
of these in a few hours. In some sections during the 
winter months the wild geese become an actual nuis- 
ance to farmers and many of the larger ranch owners 
employ “goose herders” to ride among the birds and 
keep them on the move. 

Five miles from the city of Chico, along the Sacra- 
mento River, deer are still more plentiful than in 
many of the wilder sections of the country. Last 
autumn three well known local sportsmen left Chico 
to hunt deer at 3 o’clock on a certain morning. Their 
destination was a point about nine miles distant from 
the heart of the city. At 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
of the same day they returned with three fine bucks, 
one of which was said to be the largest ever shot in 
the river section. It had eleven points on one side 
of its horns and nine on the other, and dressed exactly 
190 pounds. This expedition took place on the last 
day of the season when the animals had been hunted 
for weeks by painstaking nimrods. 

In the foothills to the east and north the big game 
hunter will find stamping grounds to his liking. Deer 
are to be found heré in almost all sections, even in 
the low foothills, but if one is inclined to brave a 
rigorous journey farther up the slopes of the wooded 
mountains one will find the mule-tail, the largest mem- 
ber of the deer family in the United States, present 
in plentiful numbers. 


county and the vicinity of Mount Lassen, the famous 
voleano, is the favorite grazing ground of the mule- 
tail. 

Bears of the little brown and black variety, as well 
as the big cinnamon and grizzly, are quite numerous 
in the mountain sections, although it must be said that 
only expert hunters should attempt to secure the pelts 
of the two latter species for trophies. 

Bob-cats, lynx and mountain lions are to be found 
in the thinly settled districts of the county, especially 
in the Deer Creek canyon, which is about twenty- 
five miles from Chico by good automobile road. This 
canyon is also famed as the former home of Ishi, the 
last survivor of the Deer Creek tribe of Indians, who 
for several years has been the protege of the science 


The northeastern part of the ‘rhe Marshes and Lower Lands Harbor Thousands of Wild Fowl. 
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Lakes and Streams Are Well Stocked With Many Varieties of Trout 


department of the University of California. During the 
winter of 1913 George Robinson, considered the 
greatest lion hunter in the West, killed 14 lions in 
this canyon. His pelts and bountys on the lions net- 
ted him more than $700 for the season. Robinson’s 
world-famous lion dog “Punch,” shown in an accom- 
panying illustration, is said to be the most valuable 
big game dog in the world. “Punch” has been known 
to follow a mountain lion’s trail day and night until the 
game was treed. “Punch” has been trained to hunt 
lions exclusively and will pay no attention to any 
other kind of game. He is a cross between an Ameri- 
can Fox hound and a Kentucky red bone. 

The anglers who whip the streams in the vicinity of 
Chico find things just to their liking. If one is seek- 
ing trout, the mountain streams are full of them— 
every kind from the little speckled brook trout to the 
big rainbow. There are many fine streams just a 
short distance from the business section. Among them 
are Deer Creek, Rock Creek, Mud Creek, the west 
branch of the Feather River, Big Chico, Little Chico 
and Butte Creek. Shortly after the opening of the 
trout fishing season this year nice strings of half- 
pound speckled beauties were taken out of both Big 
and Little Chico within the city limits. The fish go 
up the streams as the water gets lower and warmer, 
but one has to go but a few miles to get a nice 
string, and a real angler can always get the limit. 

The Sacramento River, five miles from the city, 
abounds with black bass, striped bass, cat fish and 


Grouse Are to be Found in the Mountains. 


salmon. Huge sturgeon are also frequently caught 
that weigh from 200 to 300 pounds. Perch and pike, 
not to mention the millions of shad, are plentiful. Sal- 
mon fishing has developed into quite an industry here 
and thousands of pounds are shipped to market from 
Chico annually. 

Richardson Springs, the famous health resort, ten 
miles from Chico, is a favorite rendesvouz for the 
fisherman and hunter. Here is situated a splendid 
hotel, in addition to a colony of cottages, and every 
facility is offered the sportsman, as wcll as one who 
wishes to quaff from the celebrated mineral springs. 
Richardson Springs is located on the State Highway, 
and may be reached by a pleasant, scenic automobile 
road besides. 


Out-Door Life at Richardson Springs. 
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THE CHICO CONSTRUCTION CO. 


‘RGANIZED less than ten years ago, this company has in- 
creased the scope of its work until it has branched beyond 


—— 


the boundaries of Chico and rapidly is establishing sub- 

sidiary corporations in other cities of this section. Only 

recently plans were completed to establish branches of the 
Chico Construction Company in Red Bluff and Redding. 

Two of the largest contracts recently finished by the company 
were the 300-foot steel spand bridge across the South Fork of the 
Eel River at Dyerville, in Humboldt County. This was erected at 
a cost of $28,000. The various construction forces of the company 
now are working on street paving in Chico and Red Bluff, a $50,000 
reinforced concrete bridge across the Sacramento River at Red- 
ding and smaller bridges in Glenn County. The multiple arch dam 
across Dry Creek, near Oregon House, in Yuba County, was the 
first dam of the kind ever built by any contracting concern on 
the Pacific Coast. The dam cost $30,000. It is 56 feet high and 
300 feet long. 


Multiple Arch Dam Built for Los Verjel’s Land and Water Com- 300 Foot Span Across South Fork of Eel River, at Dyerville, Hum- 
pany Across Dry Creek, near Oregon House, Yuba County. boldt County. 
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Northern Star Flour 


Made from California’s best 
wheat, in California’s best town 


CHICO 


Summer’s 


Best Drink 


Because it can be drunk 

' | ice cold on the hottest day 

x . , My without any fear of dis- 
: -W RE; agreeable after-effects. 
— That’s why it is a better and 

safer drink than ice water 


Runstallers Gilt Edge Lager 


is rich in food and tonic value, making it nourishing as well | Chambers of Commerce 


as a thirst quencher. 


It is made from the finest hops and malt under the most WANTING BOOST LITERATURE 


sanitary conditions. It contains a smaller percentage of al- 
cohol than cider does. 


For your health’s sake and that of your family, choose Should get in touch with us for Booklets, 
Ruhstaller’s. 


Jas. H. Jones & Co. 


Proprietors 


— 
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Folders, Maps, in one or three-color pro- 
cess work as we are fully equipped to han- 
dle rush work at shortest possible notice 


G. EAMES, Chico Agent 


ACRAMENTOT | 5, N. LARKIN & SON 


£2 C. ROEDER Mor pane, PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


WE ALSO DO ALL OTHER CLASSES OF 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


7 MA/N2O/ 
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JOY SEEKERS 


Wherever you g0o—ashore or afloat— 

By railroad, steamer or quaint river boat— 

Whenever you’re dry—or there’s dust in your throat— 
Say “BUFFALO”’ 


There is no tonic beverage brewed that is quite so good; that quenches 
thirst; banishes that tired feeling and is so generally enjoyed by everybody as 


‘Buffalo’ Lager Beer 


BREWED UNDER SANITARY CONDITIONS 
Incases, pints or quarts, to any home, club or boat landing, delivered free 


BUFFALO BREWING COMPANY 


A.G. EAMES, Chico Agent Ask for It Everywhere ;: Order It for Your Home Sacramento, Cal. 
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MAGAZINE 
eee 


commencing with the January num- 
ber of this magazine, are being devoted 
to descriptive articles of the Great 
Sacramento Valley. and opportunities 
it affords to those who would find farm 
homes in the Great Sacramento Valley 


EO 
$1.00 PER YEAR 


: sees 
Send a year’s subscription to your friends. Do it now 
aT 


Ghe GREAT WEST MAGAZINE 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
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FAST ELECTRIC TRAINS TO SAN FRANCISCO 


Oakland, Pittsburg, Bay Point, Concord, Walnut Ck. Alamo, Danville 


| ne eer. LEAVE THIRD AND | STREETS DAILY. 
r aa ee DAILY FOR Becrauient¢ 6:35 a. m. 1:05 p. m. 7:00 p.m. 
{ 9:10 a. m. SHELDON 9:35 a. m. Sead? aie Be De ee 
10:15 a. m. HERALD 11:45 a, m. :05 a. mM. 5: p. m. 
12:15 p. m. ips) Tos Foals *2:55 p. m. train carries a parlor observation Car. Stops 
2:10 p. m. LODI 3:35 p. m. only at \ezt Pittsburg. 9 a. m. train stops only at West 
4:10 p. m. STOCKTON 5:35 p. m. Pittsburg. Carries observation car 
{ 6:20 p. m. AND WAY STATIONS 7:35 p. m. WEEK-END ROUND TRIP TICKETS SOLD TO ALL 
SHED I> Pel 10:20 p. m. POINTS SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS. 
Week-end excursions Saturday afternoons and Sundays Cennections made at Bay Point with Southern Pacific 
between all points. Baggage carried on all trains. and Santa Fe trains. P : anaes ; 
Connections made with Santa Fe for points in San Joa- Baggag2 carried on all trains. Ring up liectric Transfer 
quin Valley and with S. P. for Ione and Valley Springs Co., Main 23, and ticket for transportation will be deliv- 
7 branches. ered when baggage is called for. 


Santa Fe tickets on sale. OAKLAND, ANTIOCH & EASTERN RY. 


Ww. P. NEVILLE, General Agent R. K. SWORD, Agent 
Depot 1024 8th St., at K. Depot, 3d and Eye. 4 ‘Phone Main 261. 


World's Pictorial Line Through Flectric and 


ales Becher Ricck Steamer Transportation 


Between San Francisco 
Canyon and the Oakland - Berkeley 


; R Oya | G or g e and Stations on the Northern Electric Ry. 


“BAY CITIES LIMITED,” Through Hlectric Train to 


° ° San Francisco and Oakland in connection with Oakland, 
roug ralns Daily Antioch & Hastern R. R. 


Leave i) 
(WIC OR ceereee-2 Oe p 18Glp 
Oroville : 3 Teal | Arrive Oakland 
Marysville .m. (Arrive San Francisco....12:15 p. 
Colusa .<.........6: aes 


between San Francisco, Oakland, Chicago 
: Q . Returning—Leave Ss Francisco F . 
and St Louis vza Salt Lake City, Pueblo, pe ge aneaeeoekiannees 2 ees 5209 p. m. 


Denver, Omaha and Kansas City “STHAMER SPECIAL,” Electric Train to Sacramento, 
connecting with Palatial Steamers ‘‘Fort Sutter’’ and “Capi- 


tal City’? of California Transportation Co. 


Standard and Tourist Sleeping ree 
OG . Chi :00 p. m. 
, Cars. Dining Cars. Union Depots Sete Talos Bim, | Arrive San Francisco following 
Colusa :20 p. m. morning 6:00 a. m. 
Marysville ..5:16 p.m. 


Returning—Leave Jackson Street Wharf daily (except Sun- 


ify 1 day) 6:30 p. m. for Sacramento, Marysville, Colusa, Oro- 
eS ern acl IC- enver 10 fall | ville, Chico. 


For Full Information Apply to Any Agent or 


J.C, HAVELY, Disc Freight and Paenger Agen NORTHERN ELECTRIC 


| . ‘ J. R. Wilson, Traffic Manager, 
C. H. WALDEN, City Passenger Agent Sacramento, Cal. 


CAPITAL NATIONAL BANK 


AND 
Capital Banking and Trust Company 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent. Letters of Credit. Travelers’ 
Checks. Exchanges Sold. Available in any part of the World. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO COLLECTIONS 
ALDEN ANDERSON, Preszdent W. W. BASSETT, Cashier 


: 700 J Street 
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United States Government Plant Introduction Garden at Chico. 
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RX TIS the purpose of the Development Department of the Chico Business Mens’ Association, 
* under the direction of Secretary J. B. Woodside, to place before every prospective resident of 
V5 oe Chico a reliable and authentic description of conditions as they exist in Chico and vicinity. 
ae This is a matter of policy. The Chico Business Mens’ Association was organized primarily 
and fundamentally for the purpose of safe-guarding the interests of the business men of Chico. 
The organization has been successful to such an extent that it has been deemed necessary to form a sep- 
arate branch of the parent organization, the duties of which are to safe-guard the interests of the prospective 
business man of Chico. The Chico Business Mens’ Association has nothing to sell. There are many reli- 
able real estate men in this community who can be depended upon to satisfactorily locate the prospective 
settler. After he is locaed he may rest assured that he will have the friendship and best wishes of the 
Business Men’s Association and he will then be in a position to use his own judgment as to what business 
men he shall patronize. 
The Chico Business Mens’ Association is not a boost organization. However, it is conscientiously in- 
terested in bringing about a prosperous and natural growth in the community which it represents. 
Should the reader desire further information please address 
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° ws Se AI S ° ° 
Chico Business Mens’ Association 
Municipal Building, Chico, Cal. 

J. B. WOODSIDE, Development Secretary. 
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